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Texans Nix 
Federal Aid 


WASHI TON | He is receiving “heavy mail” on 
If federal aid for hool | the issue, all against the propos- 
construction and teacher 
aries is dependent on sup} 
from the Texas delegati 


y falter Rogers's office estimates 


t the mail is about nine to one 


/ : : 
° ¢ in pposition t federal sch < 1. 
pe ) the U. 8. House. it apparently | 0sition to fede school aic 
. “ |The Pampa congressman is “real- 
faces rough sledding 
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S~LBJ'S CIVIL RIGHTS PLAY 


WASHINGTON | clock debate 


in an attempt to! pointed criticism for his earlier 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson is; break the Southerners’ present} protections of that parliamentary 


seeking to follow a course of 
support for part and opposi-| 


have approved of his procedures, 


filibuster, and most of the liberals! tradition of the Senate. 
He is aware of this. Announcing 


tion to the rest of the pending | while some of the Southerners! Feb. 15 that civil rights would be 
civil rights legislation without | have criticized him harshly for| taken up, he said: 


alienating his Southern sup- | 


port for president. 

He has flatly endorsed the pro-| 
tection of voting rights for all| 
citizens. He has once again an-| 
nounced opposition to giving the | 
U. S. Attorney General legal | 
power to take court action against | 
civil rights violations. And he is| 
reported determined to oppose a| 
proposed Congressional endorse- | 
ment of public school denim! 
tion. 


He has insisted on round-the- | Johnson can anticipate bitter and 


“I have a great deal of confi- 
dence in the Senate. I think our 
‘Impossible to Vote’? procedures are adequate to pro- 

Johnson's dilemma is not only! duce meaningful legislation that 
the tension between his Southern! will ... strengthen the right of all 
support for the presidency and | our citizens to vote... .” 
his need to appeal to liberals in By last Saturday, Feb. 27, faced 
the rest of the country, but also, with the certainty of the round- 
the conflict between his previous! the-clock sessions which began 


them. 


defenses of the filibuster and the} Monday, Johnson was permitting | 


Southerners’ present use of that| some concern to show. He said 

weapon to thwart civil rights. 
If the filibuster prevails now,| hours now on the pending substi- 

(Continued on Page 2) 








Rocks in the Snowballs © 


AUSTIN 


A few rocks were packed 
into the political snowballs 
flying between Atty. Gen. 
Will Wilson and Speaker 
Waggoner Carr this week. 

Wilson said Carr is leaving an 
office, speaker of the House, in 
which “Carr could have done 
something about improving our 
penal codes.’ The legislature did 
not take any real action on law 
enforcement commission changes 
in the criminal code, Wilson said. 

Campaigning in Harlingen, Carr 
said that Wilson has “ignored” 
Texas drug traffic to “make head- } 
lines in other fields” and that a 
“wide awake” attorney general 
could clean up the narcotics prob- 
lem in three months. 


Wilson said in Houston,.that vice} Governor’s office said Daniel 
cleanups attract industry. He also} never heard of. 

said he is setting up an animal Daniel, clearly taking what he 
health enforcement section in his! hopes is a downwind tack, was not 
office, predicting this will help| troubling to campaign much. His 
establish meat processing busi-/| best gust: a visit from Elliott M. 
ness in Texas. in Abilene, he told Little, chairman of the board of 


An Observer spot ct 
offices of represent 
each section of Tex: 


most complete opposit 


{type of broad federa 


cation as the Hous¢e 


take up the issue 





then: “We have spent almost 150 | 


livestock auctioneers that agricul- 
tural “factories wituout roofs” are 
a part of his plan for industrial 


expansion in Texas. This, he ex-| 


plained, “does not necessarily 


mean a smokestack in every cot- | 


Anglo Southern Paper Corp., Que- 
| bec, in connection with the firm’s 
plan to build a $60 million pulp 
and paper mill near Texarkana. 
| Little said a key factor in select- 


ing northeast Texas was “the fa- | 





Wilson predicted he will be op- 
posed by “professional gamblers, | 
the loan sharks, and the boys who 


want to disregard anti-trust laws. 


Earlier, Rex G. Baker, former | 
Humble Oil general counsel, en: | 
dorsed Carr. From East Texas, | 
Carr criticized people who wanted | 
to do away with the Democratic 
Party in state affairs, evidently a 
slam at Wilson for his remarks in 
an Observer interview that he 
does not believe in two-party pol- 
itics at the state level. Carr also 
said that Gatesville training school 
for boys has facilities for only 
800 boys but has to handle 1,200. 





| However, I'm thankful they do not | 


ton patch, but a full utilization| vorable attitude toward business,” | 


and home processing of our nat-|and other considerations were 
ural resources.” 


Jack Cox, taking to TV, said he | bor. Little told Daniel, “you have 


| available water, timber, and la- | 


Many of the congr« 


‘ently are basing the 


| on the fact that most of 


|} on the issue opposes 
| 


| Congressman 
Weatherford, who 
dorsed the principl« 
to schools, is beginr 
support at home 
Wright’s mail was 
to fifty-fifty on 
was surprising, sin¢ 
years the mail hz 
whelmingly from pe! 
to federal aid. Wrig 
constituents in 1956 
percent in favor of 
federal aid. 


Wright and Wright 
{the only Texas c 
have said they 
| federal aid. There 
| among the Texas de 
} sO, they have giver 
little circulation 
|the Texas Congr: 
| against a school ¢ 

which failed to ps 
six votes 


Mail to Omar 


son) is  consisten 


| 
| federal aid in at 
| letters a day. He 
| federal aid 
| 
| Olin Teague (Col 
| receiving a mailbox 1 
'ten to one in op 
aid. He is opposed 
to education and 
| his own bills on tl! 
1952. They call f 
one percent of tl 
|} tax paid by 
| Texas schools 


John Dowdy 
| has been opposed 


did not believe that “labor bosses | done a great deal to create an at-| 


can dictate as to how the thou-| mosphere to attract people to 
sands in labor will cast their votes. | Texas.” 
Certainly I know how Reuther, | Daniel said he will not call a 
Hoffa, and Beck feel about me.| teachers’ session before May 7 
Don Yarborough, Lt. Gov. Ben 
speak for the rank and file of | Ramsey's challenger, married Kay 
labor.” 
Cox endorsed the right to work | and was not concerned about po- 
law, saying he did not believe any | litical speechmaking. Sen. Ralph 
man should be forced to join a| Yarborough gave the couple a 
union before he can get a job. He! luncheon in Washington, an event 


| Edwards, Houston Press reporter, | 


advocated a two-term limit on/ not without political implications. | 


Texas governors. He criticized| Rep. John Crosthwait, complet- 
“the insurance mess,’ “the gov-| ing his 18th year as a legislator 
ernor’s proposal to put an addi-| from Dallas, withdrew from his 


tional penny tax on gasoline,” his| re-election campaign, giving rea- 


failure to call a special session for /sons of health. In San Antonio, 
teachers’ pay raises, and the state| Ike Kampmann, prominent Re- 


being “broke and bankrupt.” He} publican, announced for the State | 


said the Governor got a speech! Senate against whoever wins tHe 
date cancelled on him, which the | Democratic nomination. 


a 


tically” opposed. 


The only congressman who was 
not in the House when the 1957 
school construction bill came up, 
Robert Casey of Houston, said he 
believes schools should be fi- 
nanced and run locally. He has 
received “no great clamor” for the 
federal aid to education proposals, 
he said. Mail on the subject has 
been light, almost all against fed- 
eral aid. 


Casey said that he is not op- 
posed to strong schools, but he 
thinks they can be strengthened 
vccally. A refusal of the Texas 
legislature to further help schools 
th state aid might “influence” 
s thinking on federal aid 


In a recent newsletter Clark 
ympson (Galveston) said that 
> was still opposed to federal aid 
en for construction, and I ex- 
opposition 


til such time as my people in- 


to continue my 


struct me otherwise 


Apparently, a final version of 
1001 aid this year will propose 
money than the Senate bill 
assed a few weeks ago and mort 
than the current House bill. The 
nate version, which both Texas 
supported, calls for $1.8 

1 for school construction and 
achers’ salaries over a two-yea! 
period. The bill being 
1t of the House education and la- 
committee this week (H.R 
10128) provides $975 million for 


reported 


hool construction over a three- 
vear period. Under the House bill 
Texas would receive $18.5 million 
re each year. The statc 

ild have to match the funds the 


nd ‘and third years 
+ 


- Texas Congressmen voted 
the President's 
f increased grants for the 
Pollution Control Act. Vot- 
sustain the veto were Bruce 
John Dowdy, and Walter 
but paired 


the override was George 


overriding 


Not voting 


The veto was not over- 


ANNE AND JAKE LEWIS 


INN TH 


H. L. Hunt of Dallas 
Alpaca Reviewed, Page 5 











LBJ’S CIVIL RIGHTS PLAY 


But he said on his Sunday radio 
broadcast that he would oppose 
inclusion of a Part III in a 
voting rights section—the part he 
helped cut out of the 1957 bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tute and we have not reached aj will at least be able to see why we) 


vote on a single amendment or a 
single part of the seven-part pack- 
age.” 

Therefore, he said, he would ask 
the Senate Monday “to stay in 
session until a vote can be ob- 
tained, or until a majority deter- 
mines that it is not their desire 
to vote, or that it is impossible to 
vote.” 


On Feb. 23, he told the Senate 
“I have no doubt that many sena- 
tors do not desire to have a vote 


f any kind taken on any kind of 


civil rights bill.” He _ said he 
judges that “a majority of the 
Senate desires to reach a vote" 
the civil rights proposals Sen- 
tor Dirksen (‘(R.-Ill.) had put be- 
fore the Senate 
Last Friday, Johnson's realiza- 
1 f the importance of the 
breaking of the filibuster tor his 
tion broke into his discussion 
f cedure or agai 


) pre- 


greatest deliberative body in the 


should not have a right 


vas Johnson who headed ff 
‘forts in 1958 to chan 
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| Johnson said, “then the country 


cannot vote, and why senators are 


denied the right to vote ... All I 
want is to get to a vote . The 
whole question is whether the 


majority can remain here and try 
to express its views by a vote, or 
whether a minority can say, ‘Thou 
shalt not vote’.” 

Johnson moved the Senate ad- 
journ without a _ night session 
Monday to dispel the charge he is 
personally responsible for the 
round-the-clock sessions. The Sen- 
ate voted 67-10 to work round the 
clock, Johnson and Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough both against 
the Southern bloc on the question. 


voting 


His Positions 


On the substance of the legisla- 
tion, Johnson pledged himself to 
the right of every citizen to vote, 
but he did not take any position 
on the way such right should be 
upheld, nor did he express him- 
self in public on the other issues 
which are dealt with in five of the 
seven yf the Republican 
civil rights bill—endorsement and 
financial encouragement for the 
enforcement of the Supreme Court 
school desegregation decision, and 
equal opportunities for jobs for all 
government contract work. 


parts <¢ 


He has made it clear he will not 


go “all the way” with the liberals 
On Feb. 15, his preliminary 
statement, he said, We are 
going to do what is right in this 
matter, even though we do not 
satisfy the extremists on either 


side, because if we attempted to 


satisfy some people would 


them, 
be completely out of business.” 
During a turgid dispute about 
procedure, Johnson let drop a fur- 
ther thought in this same cast: 
“I am not trying to please the 
Ku Klux Klan or the ADA.” 


the 


which would have given the U. S. 


attorney general power to go to 


the aid in the courts of persons 
whose civil rights he believed 
were being violated. 

The Dallas News said it had 
learned “authoritatively” that 
Johnson also will fight the inclu- 
sion of a Congressional endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on school desegregation. 


Works on Southerners 

Hurt by Southern charges in ef- 
fect that he engaged in trickery 
and legislative tyranny by an- 
nouncing that civil rights amend- 
ments would be accepted on a 
minor bill which had been taken 
up objection, Johnson 
spent much of his Senate discus- 
sion defending that act as tradi- 
tional and ordinary. 

Sen. Douglas (D.-Ill.) charged 
him with “simple deception” about 
an amendment Douglas offered 
but was mollified when it was 
accepted for debate. Johnson and 
Yarborough were recorded against 
an amendment upholding legal re- 
sistance to forced integration. 
Wednesday Johnson began a move 
to prepare a compromise bill to 
break the filibuster. 

Johnson engaged in frequent 
praise of Southern senators. He 
told Sen. Sparkman (D.-Ala.) that 
Alabama “has never sent here 
two men who were more beloved 
or more admired” than the two 
Alabama senators and “com- 


without 


mended” Sparkman for a speech | 
against the civil rights bills. Late | 
one night, as Sen. John Stennis | 


(D.-Miss.) concluded a long speech 
of protest, Johnson told him, 
“There is no man in all America 
who 


| loved by his colleagues than is the 


| senator from Mississippi.” 


was telling the 
Senate, “I do not believe that any 
American citizen ought to be de-| 
prived of the right to vote because | 


Saturday he 
. 
n 


of his religion or his race or his 
color I am convinced that all 
do not have it, and I want them 
to have it.” Again Monday he said, 


“the right to vote for all quali- 
fied citizens the basis 
democracy.” 


is of our 
political 
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+ 
AUSTIN 
President Truman said in Miami 
Fla., 


for president. Gov. Ellington of 
Tennessee said in Pittsburgh 
Johnson could sweep Tennessee, 


where he is “weli liked” and re-| 


garded as “a little more conserva- 
tive than the other candidates.” 
Sen. Robert Byrd 
said Johnson led a_ presidential 


party leaders Byrd conducted. | 


Johnson told the Tyler Courier- 
Times about his availability: 


. a draft implies a genuine | 


desire on the part of those who 
are doing the drafting. If such a 


situation should arise, naturally I} 
would give it serious considera- | 
} 


tion.” 
He said it has not arisen; he is; 


not planning to actively seek the| fing out about it")—only one of | 28ainst 
| aid,” and business 


nomination; the campaign for him | 
was started by Sam Rayburn, he | 
is grateful to those who launched | 
it, and “It would be presumptuous 
on my part to tell them to stop.’’} 

In Dallas, the Johnson forces | 
sent out draft letters to Johnson | 
backers which are to be mailed in | 


is more respected or more) 


the AP reported, that both | 
Lyndon Johnson and Stuart Sym- | 
ington would be good candidates | 


(D.-W. Va.) | 


the 





| tle effect on S.M.U. 


of development, 
| the school’s 1960 goal of $375,000 
|in gifts has been oversubscribed 
|}already in the most successful 
| drive since the school started an- 


nual drives in 1939. 


supporters: 





Political Intelligence 


yw Harris County political 
groups are now bracing for 
a mighty contest involving con- 





| trol of the Democratic machinery | 


in the county and the re-election 
|of the liberal legislative delega- 
| tion. The Harris County Demo- 
crats began a series of intensive 
this week. Meanwhile, 
| two conservative formed. 
in what some speculation called a 


meetings 


groups 


| “split.” Presley Werlein, Jr., leads 
| those “pure conservatives” who 
| want—Werlein said—to “rid the 


' 
| county of radical control” by tak- 

ing over the party machinery. 

Lester C. Williams, businessman 
|and Dixiecrat, heads a committee 
| to elect conservative candidates. 
| Williams says some of his mem- 
|bers are Freedom in Action 
| and/or Constitution Party mem- 
| bers; he notes meaningfully that 
{F.I.A. cannot endorse candidates 
The Williams organization says it 
will be opposed to “modern Re- 
publicanism, New Dealism, Fair 
Dealism, socialism, communism, 
} and all other ‘isms’.” 


In a story about Freedom in 

Action, AP reporter Joe 
| Benham said that Mrs. Cleo Liner 
|and W. N. Hollis of Houston have 
taken over the duties of Jack 
| Cox, who resigned as executive 
director to run for governor. Ab- 
ner McCall, executive vice presi- 
dent of Baylor, is listed as state 
director of F.I.A., but told AP, “I 
have not taken an active part in 
Freedom in Action in some time.” 


In “La Prensa del Suroeste”’ 
of Lubbock, Herbert H. Wer- 
lin, a member of the government 
| faculty of Texas Tech, wrote an 
| article heralding a meeting of 
|; about 200 Negroes and Latin- 


Americans in Slaton, Texas, to 


sig | unite behind school and county | 
preference poll of West Virginia | 


| candidates, “a very hopeful and a 
| very glorious evening” for “the 
| minorities who have been neg- 
lected and suppressed.” 


paper, one editorial 
that while in years past open la- 
bor support has been considered a 
potential kiss of death—(‘“They 


| wanted our help, but they didn’t 


want anybody outside of labor to 


the 16 statewide candidates this 
year (Ben Ramsey) failed to indi- | 
cate an interest in labor support. | 

In a second editorial, AFL- 

CIO said that the labor de- 
cision not to get into the fights 
over Democratic presidential and | 
vice presidential nominees “does | 


American 


Fd In the Texas AFL-CIO news- | 
notes | 


| 


j}and up” 


Attacks on S.M.U. 
Don’t Deter Gifts 


Evidently 
Mercury's attack on alleged 
un-American influences at South- port one or another of the candi- 
| ern Methodist University had lit- | dates for the party's national nom- 


might develop in the conventions 
over selection of delegates to sup- 





| inations.” Labor will seek Mrs. 


Edwin Keith, S.M.U. director | Randolph's re-election, and take 
announced that 


interest in party integrity and loy- 
alty, the party platform, and 
| “party officers and delegates,” the 
editorial said. 
vod The Texas railroad workers’ 
newsletter followed the lead 
of COPE, endorsing COPE’s can- 
didates and party objectives. 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
said labor’s endorsement of 
Gov. Daniel was “a simple matter 
of expediency.” 


Pod Political cartoonery turned 


up on the campaign en- 
| velope of Will Wilson—see the 
cartoon, this page. 


| 

















THE W/LL OF TEXANS! 
Wilson’s Envelope 


Cartoons in His Campaign 


Stuart Long wrote in his 

Austin Report that “D.O.T.C. 
also endorsed National Committee- 
| woman Frankie Randolph for re- 
‘election, and thus accepted the 
informal proposal of Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson's forces that he will take 
no hand for or against anyone for 
| national committeewoman or com- 
mitteeman in the June state con- 


vention . . ’ D.O.T.C.'’s endorse- 
ment of Mrs. Randolph did not 
carry this connotation, being a 


perfectly obvious step; Long's ob- 
| servation may be taken as a straw 
in the wind that Johnson intends 
not to oppose Mrs. Randolph for 
| re-election. 
Bd The Observer was advised 
at the D.O.T.C. convention 
our recent report that the 
| election.of 12 new Bexar County 
|; Democratic committee members 
supported by James Knight 
| amounted to a coup for Sen. John- 
son was inaccurate; that actually, 
only four of the 12 were firm 
pro-Johnson people. 
vod The “Texas Assn. of Employ- 
ers,” run by Porter Whaley, 
asks for “anything from $15 to $25 
to support its work 
“federal taxes, federal 
in a January 


| that 


| 7th letter “to employers in 

Texas.” 

nd The Dallas News has en- 
dorsed the principle it said 

Sen. Johnson is espousing, the 


right to vote “regardless of pig- 
mentation.” ... The Abilene Re- 


turn to friends in other states,| not mean that labor in Texas is | Porter-News said some Southern- 


seeking support for Johnson. 
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expected to ‘sit out’ the Demo- | 
cratic Party convention. Far from | 
it. It means only that Texas labor | 


i 


March 4, 1960 | will not get into whatever fight | bad laws” 
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ers may accept a moderate rights 
bill. The Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times said “a number of 
passed for segregation 
in Texas in 1957 one by one “seem 
destined to fall as the test of 
constitutionality is applied,” spe- 
cifically the NAACP membership 
registration bill and the majority- 
vote-before-integration bill. 

H. M. Baggarly’s Tulia 

Herald published a speech 
by Dr. J. A. Hill, president emeri- 
tus of West Texas State College at 
Canyon, introducing Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough in Tulia, and also say- 
ing Baggarly should be sent to 
Congress or put in the Governor's 
chair. 
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‘Americanism’ Spending Told Webb Says Faculty 


FORT WORTH 
The Texas Educational 
Assn. of Fort Worth spends 


$150,000 a year and the Texas| 


Bureau for Economic Under- 
standing has already spent | 
about $500,000 in their pro- 


grams to encourage the teach- | 


ing of Americanism in the 
public schools. 

This came out in a lengthy story 
in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


about the programs of the busi- | 


ness-financed organizations — a 
story spun off the Observer's se- 


ries on the subject and the rejec- | 


tion of the project's offered funds 


by Corpus Christi and Abilene 
public schools. 
Interviewing two directors of 


the T.E.A. of Fort Worth, reporter 
Don Williams learned that the as- 
sociation, formed in 1949, spent 
$150,000 last year to support 
programs and expects this will be 
the average in coming years. 
Two-thirds of the funds go to 


colleges and universities, among 
them Abilene Christian College | 
and Texas Wesleyan College. 


Among the public school systems 
aided by the association are those 
in Richardson, Brownwood, Bish- 
op, and Plainview, said Y. Q. Mc- 
Cammon of Fort Worth, secretary- 
treasurer 
vice president of Maxwell Oil Co. 


R. H. Lawrence, executive di-| 


rector of T.B.E.U. of Dallas, told 
Williams that the Bureau has spent 
“roughly a half million dollars” 
to further educational programs. 
George W. Armstrong, Jr., vice 
of the T.E.A. of Fort 
Worth and chairman of the board 
of Texas Steel Co. of Fort Worth, 
“did not deny that there are, 
a sense, strings attached” to the 
gifts of $5,000 or $10,000 to the 
public schools, Williams reported. 
They are made with the under- | 
standing that “if we like the job 
you're doing, we'll stay with you; | 
if we don’t, we'll quit,” he is 
quoted. 
Armstrong could see no validity 
objection to  tax-supported 
schools accepting outside financial 
help. “If all of them did so, we 
couldn't tell what kind of program 
we would be introducing into the 
public schools,” he said. If a once- 
acceptable program ceases to be 


president 


to 


acceptable, no further grants are | 


made, he said. 

McCammon said the objective 
of the association is “to promote 
the understanding of basic Amer- 
ican principles... 
the preservation of constitutional 
government.” 


‘Zionism’ an Issue 


The third director, Maj. Gen. 


its | 


of the association and a. 


in | 


Our purpose is | 


George Van Horn Moseley of At- 
lanta, Ga., now 85, retired in 1938 | 





] 
Deal government,” Williams re- 


| ported. In 1939 Moseley told the 


| 


“with a blast at policies of the New 


Dies committee on un-American 


activities that a Jewish-led com- 

munist conspiracy was directed 
| against the United States. 

_ liams reported that he stated at 
| that time: 

“Those Jews who affiliate them- 
selves with organized world Jew- 
try should be denied office 
| holding, suffrage, and other citi- 


| 


zenship rights in the American 
| republic.” 
| . 

This statement was _ ordered 


stricken from the committee 
ord as irrelevant 
Armstrong, Jr., said Moseley 
came to be connected with T.E.A. 
of Fort Worth partly because “he 
was an old friend of my father.” 
Armstrong, Jr., said Moseley is a 
dedicated American citizen, and 
that the general’s objection was 


rec- 


not to Jews as individuals, but to 
Zionism. Armstrong, Jr., added, 
Williams reported, “that this 
| (Zionism) is not a religious but 
a political movement.” 
Reviewing then the facts that 
the elder Armstrong, founder of 
T.E.A. of Fort Worth, according 
to Business Week in April 1953, 
advocated white supremacy, at- 
tacked minority groups such as 


| Negroes and Jews, and offered to 
| give several million dollars to Jef- 
| ferson Military College in Missis- 
sippi “‘if it would teach white su- 
premacy and bar Jewish and Ne- 
gro students’,” reporter Williams 
also noted that the magazine said 
that Armstrong, Jr., seemed much 
milder in his political expressions 
'than his late father 

McCammon explained that 200 
to 300 requests for grants are re- 
ceived each year from _ public 
| schools, despite the lack of public- 
| ity until recently. “You don’t need 
s|a advertising when you have money 
|to give away,” Armstrong said. 
| The school system concerned gives 
| the association an outline of its 
| Americanism program, and after 
| Study, the association grants 
| money if it feels the course is con- 
sistent with its purposes 


Observer Cited 


As for opposition 
gram, Armstrong said: 

“You can expect, in an endeavor 
of this kind, to have the left-wing 
after you.” 

Williams noted that 
| schools discontinued a grant 
$10,000 from T.B.E.U. 

“This ruling,” the Star-Telegram 
reporter said, “came about be- 
cause of a public protest, 


to the pro- 


Abilene 
of 





Acers Against ‘Doles’ 


DALLAS 

Maurice Acers, member of the 
Texas Employment Commission, 
says that unemployment insur- 
ance, necessary to help stabilize 
the economy, must be “insurance” 
and not a “dole.” His remarks to 
the Dairy Products Institute con- 
vention here can be taken as a 
statement of the philosophy which 
he and Commissioner’ Perry 
Brown have followed in their con- 
sistent two-to-one_ decisions 
against the third commissioner, 
Robert Newman, who represents 
the interests of labor on the T.E.C. 

Acers said there are groups who 
would destroy the insurance con- 
cept of unemployment compensa- 
tion by providing’ unrealistic 
benefit amounts, extending the 
time benefits can be paid, and in- 
cluding dependents of workers. 
me . they go beyond sound actu- 
arial concepts and become doles 

. And a dole as such is public 
welfare, pure and simple,” Acers 
said. 

He warned of proposed federal 
legislation and said that “The 
most dangerous legislation is that 
which would require all state pro- 


Wil- | 


lated in part by a series of three | 
critical articles that appeared in| 
the Texas Observer, an avowedly | 
liberal newspaper published in '! 
Austin. 

“The Observer's articles charged 
that the teaching program ex- 
pressed ‘hostility toward gov-| 
ernmental social services’.” 

Williams also quoted from the 
Observer's series: 

‘‘Profit motive’ is emphasized, 
but the principles do not acknowl- 
edge labor's claim to the right of 
collective bargaining. Private 
ownership of property is empha- 
sized, but there is nothing in the 
principles which encompasses the 


complex ‘mixed economy’ of free 

a | 
enterprise, governmental regula- 
tion, and governmental 


owner- | 
ship in the United States.” 

Armstrong said T.E.A. of Fort 
Worth has not given any money 
to public schools in Tarrant 
County. Fort Worth schools have 
a course on patriotism and Amer- 
ican heritage which was de- 
veloped without outside help 

Meanwhile, Howard Payne Col- 
lege has been awarded $2,500 by | 
T.E.A. of Fort Worth and T.B.E.W. 
for its “Democracy -in - Action” 
project, bringing $6,000 the 
amount the two groups have do- 
nated to the project this year, ac- 
cording to Dr. Guy D. Newman, 
president of the college. 


to 


Ralph Upholds 


| Humphrey, 


| lution” would be 


Connally Rider 


WASHINGTON | 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough = sur- 
prised his usual critics by an- 


nouncing that he is opposed to the 
proposal of President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, Senator | 
and the American Bar | 


Assn. that the International Court 
of Justice be given authority to 
decide which disputes are inter- 
national, and *herefore within its 
jurisdiction, and which are do- 
mestic, and therefore within the, 
jurisdiction of the United States. | 


Yarborough said most of his 
mail from Texas has supported re- 
taining the Connally reservation 
that the U. S. decides which cases 
are subject to the World Court's 
jurisdiction and which are domes- | 
tic. He said his correspondents be- | 
lieve the “Eisenhower-Nixon reso- 
“giving away a| 


| part of our American sovereignty | 


stimu- | 


grams to conform to federal stand- | 


ards.” 

He said 189,000 Texans are job- 
less and 65,000 are drawing unem- 
ployment benefits at present. Few 
claimants draw the legal maxi- 
mum of 24 weeks of payments 
now, Acers said. “Our last report 
showed that only one out of eight 
has drawn benefits for as long as 
15 weeks. 

“But all this, 
enough. Twenty-eight 
week won't support a family 
idleness. Twenty-four weeks 
not long enough for an unem- 
ployed man to find another job. A 
claimant’s weekly maximum 
should be determined by the 


some, is not 


dollars a 


say 


in 


should relax restrictions about va- 
cation pay and young people who 
quit work to return to school and 
union members who go on strike. 

“Will nothing less than an out- 
right welfare program satisfy 
these minorities?” Acers  con- 
cluded. “Or could they ever be 
satisfied? .. . What has happened 
to our American ideology?” 





—our right to run our own affairs, 
our right to decide what we will 
do here at home on local domestic 
American issues.” 


“On the other hand, those who 
favor the repeal of the Connally | 
amendment say that the greatest | 
hope for world peace lies in the} 
World Court where issues of law | 
can be settled with reason and 
justice,” Yarborough said on his 
Texas radio broadcast. } 


He had consulted with former | 
Sen. Tom Connally, author of the | 
reservation, and agrees with Con- | 
nally, the senator said. “As a law- | 


| yer and a former judge, I too, be- | 


lieve in the rule of the law in this | 


| world, but I favor without equivo- 


is | 


number of his dependents, not his 
wage credits established in cov-| 
ered employment. The T.E.C. | 





cation the United States retaining | 
power over issues on domestic af- | 
fairs, and I will never vote to| 
give up to another country the | 
running of our own local or do- |} 
mestic affairs,’ Yarborough said. | 


The Democrats of Texas Clubs | 
convention in Houston Feb. 20 fa- | 
vored the Humphrey resolution to} 
repeal the Connally proviso. | 

The Dallas News editorialized, 
“Well done, Senator Yarborough! | 
Thank you! Your support of the | 
Connally amendment on the world 
court is that of a patriot.” The 
Houston Chronicle called his po- 
sition “laudable.” 


@ Speaking at an inaus f 








Need Protection 


a A school board study schools are integrated and asked, 


las revealed that the “Are we moral cowards on this 
six-year-old population sue? A.C.C.’s_ president, Don 
11,029 whites and 2,841 Morris, confirmed Negroes had 


This is the group wt 
grade integration next 
would affect, should it oc 


been rejected for admission 
& Gov. Daniel announced an 
“almost sensational” decrease 
28 percent in Texas traffic fa- 


luncheon for Dr. J ties the first seven weeks of 
|new president of Arlin 1960—from 243 deaths in 1959 to 
College, Dr Walter! I t 174 deaths in 1960. Penn Jackson, 
Webb, historian and for 4 hairman of the Insurance Beard 
professor at the Univ the new safe driving insur- 
Texas, said of college a istra- ance plan deserves “considerable 
|} tion: “The board of | 
PPALRAAPAAAAS = Rep. Bob Eckharat, in letters 
, to presidents of Texas stat« 
The Week in Texas lleges and universities who is- 
$ ied a Statement aimed against 
tehetetetaiedl support for the University 
usually composed of f Houston, warned that their at- 
noted more for success i: titudes “may well result” in many 
affairs than for abst ators voting against higher 
They are supplement propriations for the colleges 
| fessional men.” The c Eckhardt said he is in favor of 
dent, Webb said, ha I higher appropriations for colleges, 
but to defend his fa iimself Meanwhile, the com- 
though he incur the mittee of governing boards of 
of his regents in doir Texas state colleges and univer- 
Once what they range from “mediocre to 
| prize, which is most good with few, if any, rating 
alone, is tampered wit t excellent” and none “superior.” 


president refuses to pr 
they resign in drove 
they will have prot 


* Patman Recites 


is now at the Univer 
ton. all { { Ri 
@ in Tyler, the fl eres Ses 

; r §00 pict ' 
Rpg be ; , WASHINGTON 
sntacs ob tee test Fons Re W right Patman of Texar- 
| losis Hospital and fo: ina has charged on the floor of 
lh ditnienien fe» he House of Representatives that 
terest paid in the United States 


dollar. Two men, 


heeiiiat and a dee &h has increased from $122 in 1952 
emplayes, vaid ie to $207 in 1959 for every Ameri-, 
Roses ii an 14 years old and olde: 
$121, ee “The total interest paid by the 
* Deliss Dis people in 1952 was $14.1 billion 
SM gases prestoes In 1959 it was $259 billion,” 


‘ Patman charged 
Deramus II will appe ‘ P 
Citing a table prepared from in- 





the judge will give |} 4 Co te 
one ; formation furnished by the U. S 
token sentence of ; igentied. iss 
A Department of Commerce, Pat- 
in jail instead of the id 
. > can Sa 
assessed him becau . ; 
! blocked The per capita interest increase 
oyees ockex vw a 
: 1 t ; from 1952 to 1959 has been 63.3 
o his court order 
percent . For a family of five 
& (As already announced by 
: this means an annual added bur- 
Russell Birdwell, public re- oe oe Ss 
° er ; den of $283.75, as compared with 
lations man in California for the| ,,., ,, |; Grete 
ie. “The Al m ¢ : 1952. It aiso means that a family 
movie, “ihe amo, ov rice se cas ; 
Dani ' d th ; f five has $283.75 less to spend 
aniel announce iat Sunday 
P ji ” In other words, there has beer 
March 6, will be “Alamo Day , 
= a redistribution of income to thi: 
and invited the governors of 17 nes 
4 cl -4a 
other states from which also came E = 
Patman concluded his state- 
the heroes of the Alamo to par- a 
ment. 
| ticipate. ' 
os ‘We must not permit our great 
n associate : ‘ 
Bibl 4 , Democratic Party, the low-inter- 
ible a relig ; 
t At ss te C} est party since Jackson's time, to 
a bilene hristiar ‘ : 
h on 1s be merged with the Republican 
arl Spain : 
tres ” sa P , Party that has been the high-in- 
iw > "0 pes (such ‘ 
s ute Carers ’ terest party since ! Hamilton's 
affiliated with the t | time.” 
Christ should admit N Agee ‘ 
ers to graduate I THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
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LEWIS T. ROEBUCK 


Labor Relations Agency 
M&M Building—CA 7-2827 
IOUSTON, TEXAS 


This agency specializes in preparing reports required by Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bill and handling representation matters with the 
National Labor Relations Board in addition to regular labor 
relations services 

Lewis Roebuck attended schools in Arkansas and received a 
Masters Degree from the University of Arkansas. After teach- 
ing in Junior High and Junior College at Fort Smith for a year 
he went with the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor, where he worked on the wage stabilization program. 
In 1952 he transferred to the National Labor Relations Board in 
Fort Worth, Texas, as a Field Examiner. For the past five and 
one-half years he has been in Houston with the National Labor 
Relations Board. As a Field Examiner he handled all type of 
representation and unfair labor practice cases, obtaining a wide 
experience in industrial practices as well as a personal knowl- 
edge of the operations of the NLRB. Lewis Roebuck will cooper- 
ate completely with your attorney and does not offer legal 
services. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]EFFERSON 





Passive Mostehnnee 


On Civil Disobedience, by the 
American, Thoreau, inspired Gandhi 
to adopt his methods of nonviolent 
protest in South Africa and India, 
where they helped change the his- 
tory of the world. Now they return 
to the South of the United States, 
where Negroes—students, ministers 
and a few courageous whites—boy- 
cott store counters where Negroes 
are not served, are expelled from col- 
leges, march on state capitols; and 
where the white priest of a racially 


integrated Episcopal church in 
Lynchburg, Va., says he will no 
longer attend any public event 


which segregates or bars Negroes. 


May this tested method for the re- 
form of intolerable but otherwise 
unbudgeable social injustices spread 
also into Texas, into the cities where 
Negroes stand to get their ham- 
burgers, into East Texas where they 
cannot enter the cafes on the 
squares! 


a Among | 


Senator Yarborough is correct 
that the United States should retain 
jurisdiction over domestic matters. 
He is wrong when he denies the In- 
ternational Court of Justice the right 
to decide which international cases 
involving the United States it shall 
consider. 

The Court has no power to en- 
force its decisions; any intrusion 
into domestic U. S. affairs would 
simply be rejected out of hand by 
the United States. But what is the 
alternative to the growth of trust in 
a world court? The absence of law 
among nations. Disputes of a legal 
kind are settled by diplomacy, or 
not settled, and lead to wars. 

Are we members of the human 
race, or not? If we are not prepared 
to place American prestige on the 
side of the rule of law among na- 
tions, we are failing the future. Na- 
tionalism satisfies fanatics, but so 
do wars, and they have become in- 


finitely more unthinkable now than 
they were before Hiroshima. 

We sense, in Senator Yarbor- 
ough’s statement, a desire to partici- 
pate in the international idealism 
behind the Humphrey amendment, 
and he says, in fact, that “The 
(World) Court’s jurisdiction could 
be assured without language giving 
up the United States’s exclusive jur- 
isdiction over its internal affairs, but 
that isn’t done in the pending reso- 
lution, so I’m voting to save the 
Connally Amendment.” Yarborough 
is a United States senator, too, and 
if he sees a way to assure the World 
Court’s jurisdiction while retaining 
exclusive U. S. jurisdiction over in- 
ternal affairs, he should submit his 
own amendment to accomplish that 
purpose. It is hard to hold the 
ground against the superpatriots, 
but no other course is idealistic 
enough to be realistic in this fright- 
ening world. 


“he Keady Contempt 


Horace Busby, the oncé liberal 
editor of the Daily Texan at the 
University of Texas who now gives 
advice on conservative tactics’in 
“Texas Businessman,” has a ready 
contempt for liberals who have not 
seen the light, as he has. For in- 
stance, in his current newsletter, 
Busby calls the liberals at the recent 
Democrats of Texas convention “the 
rear-rearguard” who, reflecting “the 
lower quality of native liberalism in 


Texas,” show “little originality, 
precious little thinking on Texas 
problems ... emptiness of big ideas.” 


One wishes he were among them, 
giving them his; but they would not 
back his general sales tax. 


W, Yy, | a 





We still ha t recovered from 
our surprise that Homer Thorn- 
berry, congressman from the dis- 
trict including Austin, would vote 
with the die-hard Southerners 


against the very mild civil rights 
bill reported to the House. Has he 
forgotten that his home town has 
integrated the schools, without fan- 
fare or dispute? 


The liberals who have been there, 
and will be there, the winter week- 
day prayers of the democratic faith, 
met in February when snow was 
falling in the South and there was 
a coldness in the heart of the race 
to speak of justice in this country 
and peace around the world. They 
were not visited by the pomp and 


stomp of power nor needed the 


blessing of the priest, success. We 
have seen them in halls, hotel 
rooms, caucuses, committees; shout- 
ing at microphones and out from 
under signs; altogether when they're 
marching for Lord. We 


seen them jeered by knowing poli- 


the have 


ticians, we have heard the laughter 
rise around them, but there, in a 
public hall, the coliseum idealists 


have in times too mild for lions, 


1 


they valued each other and wrote 


down their hopes. Those who also 
know the weaknesses of being hu- 
man do not need to tell them they 
are guilty too, and frail, have given 
less than everything; but until the 
good world comes, they believe good 


~ 


will prevail. 
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We will serve no group or party but 
will hew hard to the truth as we find it and 
the right as we see it. We are dedicated 
to the whole truth, to human values 
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The Academic Life 


BOULDER, COLO. 

“If you want to know what has 
gone wrong at the University of Tex- 
as,” I was told the last time I was in 
Austin, “read Logan Wilson’s The 
Academic Man.” After reading this 
rather murky sociological tract, I do 
not know all that is wrong at the uni- 
versity, but I am convinced that Dr. 
Wilson’s ideas are those of the pro- 
fessional administrator and that the 
assumptions and conclusions in his 
book are symptomatic of the malaise 
of American education. 

Although Wilson, now president of 
the University of Texas, was profes- 
sor of sociology at Tulane when he 
wrote The Academic Man in 1942, he 
viewed the university world with con- 
tempt and distrust. “Except in the 
humanities,” he said, “the regimen of 
becoming a professor may indeed so 
groove the social personality that it 
is left underdeveloped culturally and 
artistically outside the field of special- 
ization. It may be that young men 
are recruited in disproportionate num- 
bers from the ‘greasy grinds’ who 
have eschewed or been denied full 
participation in such socializing forms 
of undergraduate life as fraternities 
and clubs, athletic activities, and other 
extra-curricular affairs.” 

Pity the modern college president 


About the Author 
AUSTIN 


This week’s guest columnist, Dr. 
George Hendricks, was a “greasy 
grind” at the University of Texas. He 
has boorish manners, often wears a 
sweater when he teacher classes, and 
is uncouth. 

Now a member of the English fac- 
ulty at the University of Colorado, he 
is editor of “Abstracts of English 
Studies,” an official publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. He has written articles on Tho- 
reat, Emerson, Whitman, Tolstoy, 
Tennyson, Gandhi, and Martin Luther 
King for the New England Quarterly, 
Whitman Review, Western Humani- 
ties Review, I:merson Society Quar- 
terly, Thoreau Society Bulletin, and 
Gandhi Marg. He also contributes to 
the Texas Observer. He is currently 
working on a series of articles on the 
last years of Whitman’s life. 

On Feb. 16, Hendricks accepted an 
appointment to the newly-created 
Chair of American Literature and 
Culture at Johann Wolfgang Goethe 
University, Frankfurt am Main. 

“I do not regret that my Ph.D. is 
trom Texas,” Hendricks remarks. 


brooding over his bevy of socially 
maladjusted “greasy grinds” who are 
obviously unfit to meet and mingle 
with regents. 

Wilson, embarrassed by his gauche 
academic colleagues, asserted, “indi- 
vidual instances of faculty speech, 
boorish manners, bad dress, and gen- 
eral uncouthness are primarily the re- 
sults of a system of selection that 
stresses what a man knows rather 
than how he appears.” Unintention- 
ally, perhaps, he plunged us into the 
world of appearance-reality. Why not 
a whole faculty of suave, personable, 
wealthy, socially-adjusted conformers ? 
After all, are we professors not 
coached by our books and our foot- 
notes? Are we not actors? Should not 
our reality and our ethics be those of 
Madison Avenue? 

Wilson thought he had found us 
out: We are Yahoos pretending to be 
Houyhnhnms, but we refuse to admit 
our Yahooness, and the regents and 
businessmen can not see through our 
pose. He knew that we are primarily 
interested in promotions and _ social 
status. He knew we write because we 
are forced to: “The prevailing prag- 
matism forced upon the academic 
group,” he says, “is that one must 
write something and get it into print.” 
He knew that faculties are virtually 
powerless: “Many lesser and more 
autocratic universities (a frequent 
combination) maintain the general 
faculty meeting merely as a demo- 
cratic gesture on the part of the ad- 
ministration. No realist would hold 
that any important matters of policy 
are ever decided on such occasions.” 
(At one Texas college where I taught, 
we were allowed, democratically 
enough, to vote on the awarding of an 
honorary doctorate to a politician, but 
we were instructed by the president 
to sign the “secret ballot”! Five of 
us voted “No.”’) 


Witson’s cynical concept 
of academic freedom in The Academic 
Man is especially revealing (if one 
can get to the meaning through the 
jargon): “With reference to academic 
freedom it is important to modalize 
that not only are there in the objective 
situation pressures brought to bear on 
whoever has to make decisions con- 
cerning individual employees, but also 
that persons about whom such issues 
arise rather generally tend to be de- 
viant individuals in their personal 
characteristics as well as their insti- 
tutional behavior. In other words, they 
are more commonly than not ‘difficult’ 

(Continued in adjacent column.) 
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ALPACA, H. L. HUNT’S WOOLY UTOPIA 


ALPACA, by H. L Hunt, H. I.. 
Hunt Press, Dallas 1, Texas, 1960 
(Spanish edition available, March, 
1960), paperback, 186 pp., $0.50. 

AUSTIN 

What would America be like ii 
H. L. Hunt could buy it? He has told 
us. 

When the billionaire Dallas oilman 
daddied “Facts Forum” and Dan 
Smoot, and now again when he is 


paying for Rev. Wayne Poucher’s 
“Life Line,” he has had them cele- 
brate “The American Constitution.” 


That was window dressing. 

He wants not democracy, not aris- 
tocracy, not meritocracy, but Cash- 
ocracy. His excellence 1s money an 
his test of worth is wealth. 

He has written (and had ghost 
rewritten) his constitution for a bil- 
lionaires’ Utopia. He printed it him- 
self and sells it as a novel for fifty 
cents. The price of the book is its only 
democratic feature. In Alpaca there 
are no political speeches, politicians 
cannot belong to political parties or 
“thought groups,” and criticism of 
government is barred from radio, TV, 
and the theater. The richer you are, 
the more votes you get, and you can 
also buy extra votes, if you have the 
money. If you get state aid because 
you are poor or sick, you cannot vote 
at all, and you’re cut off from the old 
age pension. Public assemblies of more 
than 200 people are forbidden. If you 
are “paid funds” from the government, 
you can be fired as soon as you are 
accused of disloyalty or temperamen- 
talism, and you “would not be deemed 
innocent until proven guilty,” in Mr. 
Hunt’s own (or his writer's own) 
words, 

Why junk the American Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights? For 
“peace,” Mr. Hunt, “and the 
greatest freedom consistent with or- 
ganized society.” 

“To operate successfully,” Hunt 
writes, “a government must have a 
ruling class far above the average 
of its citizenry. The average, and par- 
ticularly the lower class, of its citi- 
zenry are incapable of inefficiently 
conducting their own affairs.” The 
American custom of one man, one 
vote, Hunt smashes to the mat ‘ 
the theory that, in a government based 
on fairness and justice what is good 
for the possessor of the greatest 
wealth in the nation is good for the 
poorest citizen or the citizen in any 
degree of prosperity between the ex- 
tremes.” 


says 


‘on 





Academic Life 


(Continued from adjacent column. ) 
people. It usually takes a combination 
of such personality traits with academ- 
ic unorthodoxy to make a_ problem 
case.” 

How remarkably simple cases of 
academic freedom become: professors 
who are “deviants” bring all their 
troubles upon themselves. Adminis- 
trators need not, after crushing aca- 
demic freedom, have guilty consciences 
—it is probably an impossibility any- 
way, as it is commonly agreed that 
most university administrators have 
resigned from the human race—even 
though in 1937, at least, one professor 
could not “recall a single celebrated 
case defended by the A.A.U.P. who 
ever got another university job.” We 
can only wail with Job, “And dost 
thou (the Administration) open thine 
eyes . and bringest me into judg- 
ment with thee?” 


Burt COULD IT BE pos- 
sible, to paraphrase Thoreau, that the 
university does not know its friends 
from its foes? Could it be that the 
mavericks are actually the most de- 
sirable faculty members and_ the 
“normies” (I am surprised Wilson 
did not use such a sub-literary term) 
are the undesirables? Could it be that 
there is more to the academic world 
than dreamt of in Dr. Wilson’s 
sociology ? 

GeorGE HENDRICKS 
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This curious coincidence—that the 
first or second richest man in America 
believes that the richest man in Amer- 
ica is the most important man in 
\merica—leads one to inquire how 
many other of Alpaca’s provisions 
happen to work to H. L. Hunt’s fi- 
nancial advantage. 

Since he is one of the ten percent 
who pay the highest taxes he would 
get seven votes. He would collect 
about four more votes for waiving cer- 
tain payments from the government. 
H{e says he would pay the extra cash 
needed to buy two more votes, so he 
would have 13 votes in his ideal so- 
ciety. And so would everybody else 
with lots of money. 

Tax-exempt foundations, through 
which Hunt has financed “Facts 
Forum,” would be outlawed, “except 
solely” those which advance “public 
enlightenment to promote personal 
initiative and individual liberty.” No 
more [Tord Foundation; just Facts 
l’orum. 
le used (to) promote philosophic ob- 
jectives, or transform society in any 
manner...” The depletion allowance 
is neatly provided for by the Constitu- 
tion. The income tax could go no 
higher than 25 percent, which is pre- 
ferable, Mr. Hunt believes, to the 91 
percent he pays. The sales tax could 
ever go higher than 100 percent. 

As an employer, Mr. Hunt would 
be, he promises, good to his workers, 
and his legislature would be prevented 
by his Constitution from enacting any 
legislation giving a worker “a prop- 
erty right in employment,” “unem- 
ployment insurance,” “a right to ad- 
verse occupancy of his employer’s 
property,” or “a guaranteed wage for 
a future period of time.” 

Undesirables in government have 
already cost Mr. Hunt untold buckets 
of gold to finance propaganda against 
them, so he would provide the neces- 
sary antidotes in the Constitution. 
I:ach branch of government would 
have an investigating committee of 
nine people. The committees could fire 
any government worker or call an elec- 
tion to replace any elected official. 

“They may consider,” says the Al- 
pacan Constitution, “the health, habits, 
competency, efficiency, derelictions, 
temperament, and integrity . but 

shall not publicize their reasons 
... The Investigating Committee shall 
not deem any person heing paid funds 
from the Government innocent until 
proven guilty...” 

When they asked him in Dallas, 
during his autograph party, if he ex- 
pected to make any money out of his 
book’s sale, Hunt replied, “Yes. Every- 


thing I do, I do for profit. The profit 


motive is deeply imbedded in me.” 
Evidently this is true; and encom- 
passes, not only his business activities, 
but the formation of his highest ideals. 


Hi Is A KIND FACED 
MAN, in the picture on the back of his 
book, and he proceeds in his literary 
venture with an engaging sincerity 
which will deceive no one but him- 
self. His hero, Juan Achala, is “mod- 
erately wealthy” and is loved by all 
because of “his proud athletic bearing, 
his air of inborn courtesy unmarred 
by hauteur, his flashing eyes beneath 
shapely brows, and his magnificent 
even white teeth ” His heroine, 
whose name is “Mara Hani,” hums 
arias from Faust in a voice which has 
“that tantalizing warm quality, with 
the sweetness of a Strad in the hands 
of a master .. .” The courtship opens 
on ship deck one romantic night, just 
after “ruby and opal lights from the 
sunset quivered on wind-vexed 
waves,” when Juan asks Mara Hani, 
“Are you interested in government?” 
Hie follows her to Paris, where she is 
such an operatic sensation, “the roof 
fell in, figuratively speaking.” 

We proceed then with alternations 
between the fairy tale and the terms 
of the Constitution of Alpaca. As the 
plot thickens, the lovers marry, and 
hoth work hand in hand for the Al- 
paca Plan. The next to last chapter, 
reinforcing the love interest, cele- 
brates the American Constitution, with 
an incidental plug for “Life Line,” 


. the power to tax shall never 


Rev. Poucher’s modern-day Anti-Fed forbidden by law from making 
eralist Papers. In the climax, in whi cs to the people, and legislators 
the complex threads of the narratiy mmunicate with them only in 
are woven into a tapestry of then Criticism of the government 
consummations, we are given the t e confined to the printed word, 


(“The Supreme Court shall from ti: e rabble wouldn’t get worked up. 

to time establish labor courts ou see: 

of the Constitution of Alpaca. tizens who attained positions 
One would think that with two | ow were not required to have 

lion dollars, Mr. Hunt could | (one should explain there 


vrammatical confusion.in Mr. 
work) “ the greatest 


orators, 


hired a better ghost writer. His ly 
proof that he did not is its prin 


° ° » P R onicscere 2 ‘tere 
contribution to faith in the hu NUSETS, exhorte Ss 
race campaigners or thick-skinned 


rs of smear campaigns. Mem- 
their families could carry on 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Hunt has been trying to sell .\mer though there had been no cam- 
cans all these years is a selecti Anguish from. criticism 


features from the welfare state (0! | be reserved for the people who 


age pensions for all, for instance) ; for the government, and_ their 
mocracy (elections are held, but 1 ould be spared all that. Better 
office holders are elected) ; theoc: t. legislators could serve only one 
(the idea that the more taxes you | ihey would never have to 
the more votes you get is a variati bout clamor from the masses 


on nations controlled by a church “, of course, a revolt, which 
which a person’s gifts to the chur | be illegal). 

“decide his power’); fascism (the i There are other genial aspects to 
vestigating committees, purging px nt’s Cashocracy. Workers have 
ple on accusation and assuming t! t to accept” bonuses for work- 


guilty until they are proven guilt arder, Unemployment is abol 
the anti-labor constitution, coupl: the state setting a work-week 
with extra votes for wealth; the | the total hours of work needed di- 


the number of workers, so 
dy will get some work. [-very- 
ts a pension at 66 (except 
ho once took state aid because 
verty or sickness; what happens 
m after 66, we are not told, per- 
spare the children). Teachers 
ige guaranteed to be 30 percent 
than the best wages for “un 
labor.” The government pays 
‘education of students who are 
trained for “service in govern- 
Debate in the newspapers 1s 
red by law 
NATURALLY, the citizens 
ca are overjoyed with all this 
leome Mara Hani as “an un 


vision that people can also get ext 
votes if their corporations pay hig 
taxes). The result could be thou 
of as “fascist democracy,” if 
could stand the words side by sid 
First the elections are rigged 
the rich. All but the poor are rep: 
sented, but the richest are represent 
the most. The delegates elected by th 
votes of the voters are then filte 
through “a pyramidal system of 
leges of delegates.” The final pro 
of electing the legislators and the thre 
presidents is called “a tranquil wei 
ing of the best against the se 
best.” To quote Hunt, the gradu 
voting system was settled on becat 


it favors “the larger taxpayers who ned queen,” and regard Juan 
effect are the largest stockholders i1 ila as “a near Messiah.” But, like 
the national entity” (government is ce Washington, Juan declines th 


corporation: votes according t rone 
money ). 

Mr. Hunt opposes either educati 
al or sanity tests for voters. It is we 


and, also Iike George, his re- 
varmed his place in the hearts 
fellow countrymen.” The book 
with a letter from Mr. Hunt to 


known that Hunt is one of those selt in admirer, remarking that the New 
made men who did not get very far \ Times “wrote me up as worth a 
school. Accordingly, in Alpaca, le 2 billion and the richest man 
noted that “many men and wor vorld... but Fortune and Life 
with little formal schooling oiled everything by writing me 
shown a high degree of statesn 2nd to Getty,” and the last, cli- 
ship.” As for his permitting ment tic page is a picture of Hunt's 
cases to vote, Mr. Hunt explair stvled, as the caption says, 
“Mental patients . . . would probab! iter Mt. Vernon,” and also. as the 
vote as sensibly as the average does not say, five times as 


tir \1 


Mount Vernon. 
conclusion to be drawn from 
k is that. Mr. Hunt would not 


suffrage counties have been v 
in recent years” (get that, peasants The 
and besides, “it is well known t! 


persons affected mentally ar: the Republtcalpacan nomination 
necessarily unwise because with esident. but he would consider 
aberration they develop a sixth sens iit if it was not larger than two 
which gives them an insight beyond lollars. The moral, of course, 
that of the normal person who has it our forefathers should have 
usual five senses of perception.” t forth on this continent a gov- 
Should Mr. Hunt wish to seek ot! t of, by, and for the rich peo- 
fice in Alpaca, he would be spar 
. contact with the lower classes w! : is the man who's been call- 
vote like lunatics. Candidates would ils crackpots. R.D. 
An Unusual Year! 

WASHINGTO: Right now the powerful Texans 


Johnson are using attractive 
his t t lure New York's Democratic 
to Texas oil and gas interests, to supporting his bid for the 
seriously be considered as a candidat dency. They are holding out the 
for President would bring scorn f that Tammany Boss Carmine 
the sophisticated and derision f1 DeSapio, now engaged in a bitter fight 
the back-room bosses. survival with a “clean govern- 

But this is not an ordinary polit nt’ Democratic movement, will be 
year for either party. The general as nitted to choose (or veto) up to 
sumption that a man of Richard ee prospective federal judgeships. 


In ordinary political years the n 
that Lyndon B. Johnson, with 


Nixon’s slipperiness would also be r \ll they are asking, in turn, is that 
garded as virtually a shoo-in for | DeSapio be ready to deliver all, or a 
party’s nomination is just additional rge part of, New York’s 114 dele- 
proof that the public is in a don’t-care gates if and when Johnson seems close 


linching the nomination. 
\\ ] 


hether DeSapio is ready to go 
g with this plan or not, I am not 


mood. 

Johnson's associates are using 
time-tried methods of “something 
everyone” to line up delegates. But he prepared to say. 
ing practical men they tend to employ) But merely letting it be known that 
a low level in gauging what men in are prepared to do business with 
politics want. In at least one instance DeSapio gives him much-desired pres- 
1 am not prepared to say they are mis- ge, at a moment when he needs it 
judging the character of the men with — badly 


whom they are dealing. Rosert G. Spivack 











Some Early Erosions of Freedom in Texas 


AUSTIN 
the 
dition of the press in Texas today, 
this kept 
respectability on the flooziness of 
y take a 


Anyone who, noticing con- 


might blame state of 


modern morals, need on] 
look at the 


in this very 


it flourished 


than 


press as 


more one 


. ’ 
SsOlL 


hundred years ago 


now 
The 


fore-run- 


then, as it is 
yperty 


editor 


The rule 


an _ 
tack pl 


, was 
ram- 
4 


rann the Iconoclast, could 


lated groups ‘tas Brann 


Negro, the Baptists’; he 
God. But 


Slavery 


even deny 


sould 
\ MAU 


deny lavery 


hence more impor- 





Charles Ramsdell 





3 THE EARLY 1850's the Ger- 

ans of San Antonio, many of 
then educated men who had 
drifted ir town from the iso- 
lated farms where they had tried 
Ww either profit or pleasure 
to raise corn while simultaneously 
writing odes in Latin to Liberty 
or practicing choruses. from Fig- 


decided t 


have them a news- 


aro 





pape: For editor they chose a 
learned gentleman from a _ uni- 
versity, who dedicated his pen to 
the cause f Social Betterment 
Here he made his mistake, for one 
of the things he thought could 
be he Divine Insti- 
tution of Slave 

Slavery had been divine in 
Texas for a long time now. The 
day when the great Virginians— 
even John Randolph of Roanoke 
—even the aristocrats from South 
Carolina—denounced the _ institu- 
tion as an € and a curse, was 
early forgotten. The bright young 
men of the Best Families were 
sent, almost without exception, 
to college Virginia. There the 
doctrine of the divine origin of 
slave was thoroughly incul- 
cated them, and they returned 
as lawyers, doctors. politicians, to 
ssume the intellectual leadershi; 
f their communities 

At first e German editor was a 
great success. His mild strictures 
n slavery, be ng couched in gZib- 
berish, aroused n resentment 
in 2 )-percent Americans 

But then 1854, the Germans 
held a songfest at San Antonio 
In an enthusiasm ewed of bock 
and Beethoven, they decided to 
hold a political convention as well 
Rejecting far bolder resolutions 
condemning slavery, they adopted 


which was 
paper 


the one that follows 


their 


evil whose ulti- 
mate is, according t 
Democratic principles, indispensa- 
ble; but as it affects only individ- 
ual States, we demand: That the 
Federal Government refrain from 
all interference in affairs of Slav- 
ery; but that, when any single 
State shall resolve on the removal 
of this evil, the aid of the govern- 
ment may be claimed.” 


That did it. Pressure was put 
on advertisers, who withdrew their 
support. The editor's life 
threatened, again and again. (The 
State Times of Austin recommend- 


“Slavery is an 


removal 


was | 


ed drowning: So much nice wa-| 


ter was available in San Antonio.) 


Pretty soon the paper folded. The | 


editor went to Boston. 
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HE SAME RULE, in those same| which was reprinted in its en- 
times, applied to free speech: | tirety by the Times: 
Att anything you please, but; . : ve 
Attack anyth 1 please, bu At a meeting of the citizens 
neve > Divine Institution + 
ever the Divine Ins _ | of Galveston, convened to take 
The following letter of trans-| into consideration the propriety of 
mittal was publishe the New| permitting Lorenzo Sherwood to 
York Daily Time under date-| address the people in defense of | 
line of Galveston, July 10, 1856 | his course in the last Legislature, | 
7 ’ ,| Col. Samuel M. Williams was} 
’ al sf f r > 
a ne = | called to the chair, and . . . it was 
ur Cc pape ind eg you to 
nublist | “Resolved, That the following 
| letter, prepared and read by Mr. 
in expiana must tell you! Ballinger, be addressed to Mr 
that Mr \ a Southe nN; Sherwood 
man and emin aw) and, at; 
: aa ‘At a public meeting of the cit- 
the last sess iegisiature 
.. | izens of Galveston, it was unani- 
a membe House from this 2 
| mously resolved to notify you 
Cc had to resign be e his tern Sa 
. , | that your right, in common with 
expired because he had the cour-| th ‘ f 
; ; |'every other citizen, to free opin- | 
age to assert on the floor of the ose ne sles 
i} free dic oc + ¢ + - 
Sense thet, ia his oo the | 02 free discussion, and the larg 
ps “ - |} est liberty of self-defense, is fully 
Congress of the Un States had | ¢ d ib ~ 
rer cy > q Ml Por Tal > 
the constitutional right to legis- | a we . respected. | 
late on the subjec f Slavery | But there is one subject, con- 
the Territories. This is the] nected with your course in the 
so-called ti-Slaverv > | 
yniy so-called Anti-Slavery sen-/} Legislature—that of Slavery—on 
iment Mr. Sherwood, himself a| which neither you, nor any one 
slaveholder, entertains | entertaining your views, will be 
acer aati ae —- a.¢.| Permitted to appear before the | 
4 @SK you, where ies tne ait- 
‘ apie ; ,~| community in a public manner. 
ference, in regard to Freedom of . ; 
. . _— , That your views on that subject 
Speech and Press, between so- 2 
aah e i , ‘ nig | are unsound and dangerous, is the 
called despotic Austria, and these re 1 belief th ‘ : 
. ixed belief of this community, 
Southern Republican States of the | © , . 
a se caused by your own speeches, 
great oad free North Ameri- : 
ge writing, and acts . The Slavery 
can Republic ‘ ; . E 
subject is not one which is open 
A SOUTHERNER.” to you before us 
Here are extracts from the clip- “You are, therefore, explicitly | 
ping (from the Galveston News),| and peremptorily notified that, in 


your speech, you will not be per- 
mitted to touch, in any manner, 
on the subject of Slavery, or your 
opinions thereon, either directly 
|} or indirectly, or by way of ex- 
planation, or otherwise. Under the 
pretext of the personal right of 
self-defense, you will not be tol- 
erated in any attempt to defend 
your course in the Legislature on 
this subject, which was an aggres- 
sion on the rights, and an outrage 
on the feelings, of the State of 
Texas, and much more on those of 
the people of Galveston, 
you misrepresented, than 
other 


any 


“The entire 
| in all its connections, 


of Slavery, 
is forbidden 


subject 


| ground, which you shall not in- 
| vade 
“Your introduction: of it, in any 


} manner, will be the prompt signal 
|'FOR CONSEQUENCES TO 
WHICH WE NEED NOT AL- 
| LUDE. 

| 

“It has been asserted that 
upon that 
trust not. But if so, 
| sufficient presumption 
| take to sustain you 
make this evening the occasion 
for the definite and final settle- 
,ment of that issue, both as to you 
} and to them. 


subject We 
and they have 
to under- 
they will 


munity 


“We trust, however, that 
| will confine yourself to matters 


you 





whom | 
est and most cosmopolitan city in 





you | 
have some supporters in this com- | 


of legitimate public interest and 
discussion and will not, hereafter, 
either in public or private, fur- 
ther abuse the patience of a peo- 
ple with whom, on that question, 
you have no congeniality, and 
whom you wholly misunderstand. 


“This communication will be 
read to the assembled public be- 
fore proceed with your 
speecn; and you will clearly un- 
derstand, is not to be the subject 
of any animadversion by YOU.” 


you 


Galveston, in 1856, was the larg- 


Texas. The Col. Samuel M. Wil- 
liams who presided over this 
meeting was the biggest banker 


in Texas; he had been partner of 
Stephen F. Austin in the coloniza- 
tion of Texas. The William P. Bal- 
linger who this letter of 
intimidation to poor Sherwood is 
the same who has a city named 
for him. Another who addressed 
the meeting was M. B. Menard, the 
actual founder of Galveston, who 
has a town named for him. 
a French Canadian. 


wrote 


also 
Menard was 


| Williams was a Rhode Island Yan- 


cannot be said of these 
they were Southerners, 
bone; and yet, their 
are exactly those of 
South Carolina 


kee. It 
men that 
bred in the 
sentiments 


Charleston, 


What can be said of them is that 
they were men of property. Their 
property was threatened, and that 


was everything 








‘Clentet A Kindness of th 


In the kitchen of our house, 
located in the country about 
35 miles from San Antonio, I 
read Edwin Sue Goree’s Ob- 
server article on a reading 
Texas, wishing fervently that 
there were more Miss Gorees, 
more Admiral Rickovers, and 
more libraries in rural Texas. 

I admit streak of 
Surely 


well-informed politicians 


there was a 


selfishness in my feelings. 


I want 


and voters, but I'm al vora- 


sO a 


cious bookworm. I was, that is, 


and 
bookworm without 


so was my husband; being a 
books is diffi- 
cult 
When 
versit y 
the library 
as trips to the grocery 
ght books then—students 


wealthy—but not 


my husband was a uni- 
student in Austin, trips to 
were as common iplace 
store. We 
boug few 


aren't we were 


off from learning because we 
lacked money 

For the past three 
husband has been a 
schoolteacher. Not 
Texas has a good library, 
and many have none at all. 

Some people might wonder why 
moved away from libraries if 
ke them so much. There were 
several reasons. San Antonio, Aus- 
tin, and Corpus Christi offered 
very low salaries to teachers, and 
Houston's academic atmosphere 
seemed repressive. My hus- 
band was often advised to start 
teaching in a small school where 
he could “learn the ropes” easily. 
There was also a feeling that 
knowledge should be taken where 
it was needed most 


HE FIRST SMALL TOWN 

where he taught had a library, 
and it took us a week to find it. 
The high school principal did not 
know where it was. 

Unmarked by a sign and occu- 
pying haif a room in the rear of 
the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, the library contained a few 
good recent books and a super- 


cut 


years 
small-town 
every small 


my 


town 


we 


we li 


too 


abundance of westerns, detective 
stories, and obsolete encyclope- 
dias. 


The high school librarian strug- | 
| gled bravely on a small budget | can borrow Bexar County resi- 


n. ch as two} dents’ cards and spend at least a’ 


copies of Hugh Roy Cullen's bi- 
ography. She subscribed to some 
good magazines— Harper's, The 
Scientific American, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, Theatre 
Arts—which we devoured 

The nearest large cities were 
about 100 miles distant. We bought 
a monthly book from a book club, 
restricting ourselves to re-read- 
able non-fiction, and got paper- 
back fiction when the school- 
teaching schedule permitted a trip 
to a large city. 

My husband's 


tionnaire, Rickover-style, required 


would-be teachers to state the 
number of books they had read 
during the past year plus the 


number of fiction and non-fiction 
books in their personal libraries. 
(He evidently like my 
reading habits.) 


Feelings of isolation and shrink- | : 
| dances where beer flows like wa-| 


ing mental horizons and fear that 


he lacked the dedication for teach- | 
ing drove my husband to his boss’s | 
office. The boss was a sympathetic | 


and encouraging listener. 
“Our house has become a cocoon 
for us,"’ my husband said, “and I 


superintendent | 
was an intelligent, perceptive man. | 
His prospective employees’ ques-| 


| dollar a round trip. 
Ten-hour days and six-day weeks 
are not unusual for teachers, and 
this means that the kind soul 
whose card one 
fined embarrassingly often 


on gas for 


|for are the 


borrows can be| 


ing. Furnished houses are rare in|! 


small towns. We had to rent an 
unfurnished 


niture payments. Our 


house and meet fur-| 
‘ 
budget 


sagged, but we would not give up| 


our reading matter! 
sew. We raised our own vege- 
rolled our own cigarettes. My hus- 
band took part-time work when- 
ever he could get it. Often we 
were too tired to read. 


It 
tears. There are 


is not all blood, 
good things in 


small towns which one can’t URE snianen talk about farming. We 


elsewhere. 


We found that 
many things in the city—country 


husband's | 


“Herr Schmidt,” 
| Little Foot”; covered-dish suppers 


| where gluttony is an art instead 


of a vice; jovial German farmers | just” 
| who show you how to make — really had 


| brew. 


wonder if we're being unhealthy | 


about it. It seems as though we 
can never turn on our FM radio | 
and bury ourselves in magazines | 
soon enough in the evenings. 

“I feel that I should be here 
giving to these kids. Then comes | 
that awful sense of stagnation.” 


The superintendent did 


“adjust.” 


“I was afraid this would hap-| 


pen,” he said quietly. 

By the following school year, the 
superintendent had taken a uni- 
versity post and my husband had 
taken a small-town public school 
job close to San Antonio, a job 


he still holds. We hoped that be- | 


ing closer to a city would solve 
the stagnation problem. 


ERE there is another struggling 
school librarian, and _ here} 
also there is no public library. 
The San Antonio library serves 
only Bexar County residents. One 


not} 
preach or tell him that he would| 






In rural Texas there is much 
kindness of the heart. No illness 
| occurs, no baby is born, no home 
|lost in a fire, without offers of 
help showering in. Goodness and 
| generosity are not lacking. 


But when I was told how the 
town which employs my husband 
lost a library, I began to wonder 
if another kindness was lacking— 
kindness of the head. An elderly 
| woman, someone explained, had 
| offered the town a house and a 
| large collection of books, the only 
| stipulation being that the house 
| must be used as a public library. 
| The offer was never accepted. 


Maybe there is more to the 
| teacher shortage, I thought, than 
low salaries and lack of academic 
| freedom. What of the feeling of 
|}mental suffocation that comes 
| from isolation from new ideas? 
| 
| 669 FEEL SOMETIMES,” said an- 
other teacher’s wife who 
| lived in a neighboring town, “that 
‘I'll lose my mind if I don’t get out 


tables. With Bugler and Kite we! 


I learned to| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| nity 
sweat and | 


e Head 


away from mediocrity and 
The ones I really weep 
kids. Only those who 
leave this place will have a chance 
to improve themselves. There are 
talents here being stunted by lack 


of here, 
sameness 


A new problem came up: hous- | of a chance to develop them. 


“If my husband left this town, 
I'd feel that we'd abandoned those 
children, but I can hardly wait 
until he does. I have the most hor- 
rible depressed feeling. It’s like 
being buried alive,” she said. 


We wept for the kids and tried 
to squelch our feelings of self- 
pity. We were intellectual snobs, 
we decided, and we ought to be 
trying harder to fit in commu- 
life 

We 
other 


to enjoy the things 
enjoyed — cards, 


tried 
people 


always felt out of step. We were 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 









we'd missed trying to give something we didn’t 


have, to enjoy things in which we 


were not interested, and to be 


ter and bands play “Bunny Hop,” | something we were not 
and “Put Your | 


had books and music, and 
were children who needed 
We stopped trying to “ad- 
and began giving what we 


We 
there 
them. 


There are children here who 
love music and have never heard 
a symphony concert. Their parents 
cannot afford to send them. There 
are children who love books and 
cannot buy them. When term-pa- 
per time comes, there are high 
school students who cannot get 
the bdoks they need at the school 
library. 

We love for them to listen to 
our music and read our books. A 
young person béginning to think 
is a beautiful thing, so beautiful 
and so important it should not be 
left to chance. Individuals who 
lend books can help only one 
town’s young people at a time. 

There is better help available 
through public law 597, which 
provides $7,500,000 yearly to li- 
braries in towns of 10,000 or fewer 
population. Texas has classified 
some state library spending as 
matching funds and gets its share 
of the federal funds. 

Must we leave kindness of the 
head to Washington? 

MRS. ROBERT B. SEXTON 
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John Doe and Three Negroes 


HOUSTON 

Recently a big cash register 
Texas newspaper ran a head- 
line that went this way: 

“John Doe and Three Ne- 
groes Indicted.” 

The story started out, “John Doe 
and three Negroes were indicted 

I've been going through a rou- 
tine, writing letters to the editor 
of that newspaper, then tearing 
them up. It’s a paper I know well. 
Time was when it seemed to have 
more enlightened editorial direc- 




















John Doe is a WHITE man, what- 
ever a white man is. 


O I WRITE and tear up letters | 


to the editor of that paper. 

I write: 

“John Doe and three Jews in- 
dicted.” 

“John 
dicted,” 

“John 
indicted.” 

“John Doe and three Texans in- 


Doe and three Bantus in- 
or maybe three Swahili. 
Doe and three Germans 


| dicted.”’ 


They don’t seem any good. I try 
“John Doe and three Catholics.” 


| be John Doe (charged with brutal 
' murder) will get his feelings hurt. 


To say “three others” puts the 
Negroes on the same footing with 
_ John Doe. Got to guard against 
| that. 


HERE ARE TIMES when the! 


use of names designating peo- 
ple by race, nationality, or reli- 
gion presents a real problem 


The term “Latin American” 
an example. It came into use 


largely because some sincere peo- | 


ple were trying to avoid such des- 


is | 


How can we expect race 
udice to continue fading out in our 
state if the big newspapers jolt 
us into the reality of it ag and 
again? 


prej- 


ain 


Fortunately, most of the news- 
papers are giving up the use of 


| the word “Negro” 





entirely 


; when it is necessary, as in a seg- 
pete suit. 
| Few American Negros an 
trace their ancestry back to a po- 
litical unit that could be called 
la nation, such as France. The 
| races of Africa are as varied (and 
mixed) as those of Europe. There 
has never been a “Negr eligion 
The American Negr an 


acme Why not call | that? 

















































































































































































TSTA Publishes 
Solons’ Stands 


AUSTIN 

The Texas State Teachers’ Assn 
began publishing this |month the 
detailed answers of legislators to 
its questionnaire about support 
for teachers’ pay, other educa- 
improvements, and “taxes 
needed.” Generally, the legisla- 
tors support the improvements 
and the “taxes needed,” but few 
lunteer ideas about what taxes 
should be enacted. 


tional 





Vv 


Among the Senate incumbents 

















tion, although I admit that may : ignations as Mexican or Texas-| - and candidates only Sen. A. M 
d. Noth t k. | 
have been only an illusion ee. See Cee he Aikin, Jr., Paris, and candidat 
° ° . AIKIN, . s, naidaie 
We have here a really delicate | Mexican because those terms real ‘a i ian Gites ale 
: : , , James ates, irg, yolun- 
Hart Stilwell | Puttin De matter of searezation. |" Si ofend. some neooie of) “BOW” WILLIAMS | iccrca shar onpostion to a 
; ‘ |mixed Spanish and Mexican In- . eered tneir Oppo: ‘ail 
art ti we One thing does work: “John Doe P eral sales tax in answers pub- 
and three others indicted.” dian ancestry. Automobile and relerees : sistent sins 
The illusion arises out of several ; General Insurance| !ished in T.S.T.A.’s magazine this 
happenings that probably didn't| That raises still another deli-| 1 gave “Latin nee & SF Budget Payment | ™onth. On the other hand, Sen: 
represent overall policy. cate point in the matter of segre- | and abandoned it in favor of “Tex- Plan Jep Fuller, Port Arthur, ("a sales 
There was one that has be gation /as Mexican,” now that the Mexi- t <t t r other equitable tax 
> en “ | : Sto or - ta ? 
. ? a can has re-established pride in his Strong em : Parkhouse, Dallas, ( 
repeated here and there in the John Doe is white. To say “John | : ne ; Companies reorge arkhouse, Dallas, a 
fe own nationalistic and racial ori- mw ies a ft Anta 
newspaper world Doe and three others” might pos- nae oad-base tax”); and candidate 
’ ’ ‘ ; : é : gins. GReenwood 2-054 a. atcle An 
The Associated Press carried a|Sibly leave the impression in the R. L. (Bob) Strickland, San An- 
news story about .a_ sensational fminds of people that the other But there is no excuse for using | 624 LAMAR, AUSTIN nio, (“a broad-based tax’’) in- 
murder in the city where this big| three are also white. When it de-| a term such as “John Doe and | Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax dicated they favor a general sales 
newspaper is published. A big| velops that they are not, then may- | three Negroes.” | tax 
n 7 ee —— —_———— 
pe eM eg: np LEGALS an action in trespass to try title; CITATION BY PUBLICATION | office 
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oon afterwar e editors of). 3 ck ‘it _ WHEREAS. in that certain ¢ 
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that the persons involved in the | " Pas th Cause 17,082. | Cle; f 
poratic r vertrude r T 
murder were Negroes. An angry | ¢ he and Gerald eor 
complaint was registered with the °°! Manufactur 7 le be 
Associated Press. , some pee . 
The Associated Press referred | « : that 
° | = hore 
the matter back to the big paper | CITATION BY PUBL ICATION ' : 
ra ~, I've been talking about, for the | THE STATE OF TEXAS ; 
| TO Carl Ravyford Short Defendant r CITATION | UB .TIO* Ss 
story came out of the news room | Siar Reeatinatous skate amet 3 ot BLICATION 
of that paper. ape \ feet to a f 
Whereupon the editors wired |#ppea f he 12 pee ag Hoge West line of said =r 
back, “Webster defines a male jbe : thouse of. rn Tr agp ge igs . 
Negro as a man.” nay Aarti . . suid Lot six "60 f : 
It he? After reading that recent |) 0°") os ies ' id x 
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. P er r ic ) 
was, the scheme is to trick men ay the H ( 
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to fight. No. I suppose he had aia ( AM ; ( 
. 1960. at V c Cc 
an explanation why he wrote a ND WHEREAS 
book about his resignation, but i is been 5 rs 
. ; om [ESE ARE THEREF 
| I did not ask him. How long f nd you. the Ge ; 
i — ‘ notif s ‘ 
| we go on doing what we would and Rg ea oh made p 
ir before th ( NE 
do if we really wanted what we o Judge ¢ ; ntift 
the th € 
no longer want. Austin. Tr Ce T 
; , the 24th dav of M f 
| Another beat in my acquaint- ae ASE eeteek, the 
° ° . + how a11S¢ ¢ 
ance has, for his image of him- applicati age 
self, (or Himself,) this life: work as prayed for 
: ‘REIN FAIL NOT fr 
% long enough to lay off a while, na this WRIT" : E 
‘ p = l 
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Readers React to Patman Money Series 


Vic- | 


Voice 

Sir: Wright Patman sent me 
set of the Observers with the ar- 
ticles on him 
see an unmuted voice of ¢ 
liberalism 
that I 
thoroughly 


a 


9 uthen tic 
Texas 


n 


originating i 


read the papers 





John B Speer, lawyer, Rogers 
Bldg., North Bend, Wash 
Milestone 

Sir: As secretary of this volun- 
teer organization devoted to re- 
cove zy public control of what 
Lincc called “government's su- 
preme pre gative ana eatest 
creative opportunity.” your recent 
ssues feat ,s Wright Patman 
mark a heartening milestone. I 
find r weekly’s w e t 
admirab t The informa- 
tion should e covering the 
country We c sefullv dis- 

bute several hundred at least 

Cecil Clyma, secretary, Social 


Associates, Yonkers 2, 


Credit 


The God's Truth 


Sir: Every word in the four cop- 
es of the Texas Observer on this 
subject is the God's truth 

Charles P. Schmidt, 486 Autumr 
Ave. B sly N.Y 


— 


< rf \ ? re _ mor v na 
lae art © 
Chula ts \ t al i i ai 
> > 
Res Act } ‘ é 
at ‘ > e 5 

Congress 

H. Zuckern 455 Schene i 





Sir Why B What You 
Have * J 22) s ild g 
t € \ sch ever librar 
America, so that r coming gen- 

ation c qd arn at | a few 

he facts relative to our present 

= t eres the I I1€ 

=. wm sid Key- 
>t B H 2% ¢ 
One Congressman 


article x 

there < + Vy r me ‘ 
Congress Vs at's g g 
on na noe r 3 * y ¢ is 

. * ‘ s >} an 

. 

on the record. It made m é 
f the : 7 e is at least on 
newspaper of general circulat 
not ant th Geary tabbe » 
Communist r Socialist, whose 
editor has th rage and the 
means to present the Sues in 


print 
Pau! 


Ave., Sierra Mad Cal. (U.C_.L.A 
‘50, economics 

Sir Fore a ! 
greatiy curta | r this 
would help t a ze the dollar 
together ith a -Out money re- 
form Cc j oe that Repre- 
sentative f Texa has 
four a the the » 
With a | debt r getting 
clos +h $300 ion mark, and 
an interest bill f $9 bill a 
year on the debt, paid out of the 
taxpay pocket — wel 
on the ay ¢t bankruptcy? We 
think so 


Cecil Norton 
r, 2023 Ni 
ington 16 D c. 

Reprints? 

Sir: Would it be possible for you 
to publish the complete (Patman 
report) in one big writeup? John 
M. Gazett, Rice, Minn 

Sir: Will the Patman 
come out in pamphlet? H. E. 


articles 
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It was so striking to} 


rather | 
| received 


Har- | 


Livestock Mineral Co., 
Tex 


pin, 
toria, 


(The Observer has no_ such 
plans 
(We are sorry that space has 


permitted printing more than 
some of the letters 
—Ed_) 


not 
excerpts from 


on the subject 


Generations 


Sir: The name “kept press” 
ever was more applicable than 
it is today. They voice the opin- 
ms, for they hear their masters’ 
voices. News accounts of impor- 
tance are deleted or find their 
way into the waste basket 


Baad 





tur giving the honored Wright 
. man space in regard to his con- 
demnation of the Federal Reserve 
System, which vampirishly sucks 
the life blood of the American 
people, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, as it affects every citizen 
now living and that of genera- 
tions to come. The one who con- 
trols credit can dictate the mode 
of life 

Why cannot the sovereign pow- 
er the United States ssue 
ts Ow money to I ance the D- 
erati of all its political subdi- 
visions, without requiring inter- 
venors in such a process 
Th ew Id then t a | be tha 

stanaing terest Dearing Donds 
( d be j 
ent I 
_ m re 

pic 
pe etu 
to come 

G XY Bra | Th isanad Oaks 





S$} With respec these 
money-mongers, I would go much 
farth than the Congressman in 
rest ng the issuance f mone} 
t ine pe le The VU. S. Gov- 
er SSsoc tion witn tne 
b s piain thi . 1 shame- 
ess é us thief, its Congress 
s t 10ld the Constitu 
t ) g composed of a gang of 

V-spine sycophants, hacks of 
th st der, with s e hon- 

r e excepti s 

W C cumstances appeal : 
e Ss i U.S C ynds and oO S 
tior S ild DO ight DacK 

] ess Cor S, insurance C - 
panies, individuals, thereby utter- 
y eliminating the federal debt 
The inf! this money to 
comme € nd trade vould bring 
at t a prosperity hitherto n- 
arein 1 f 

The peoples of the world wi 
n en} economic freedom un- 
til the po er of the banks to cre- 

> and destr money is broke 

James = Lappe real estate nda 
nsurance, R.D. 2, Valencia, P 


Congress issue Money 





Sir I have held Mr. Patman 
n high este f 30 year nd 
find r fa h his diagnos 
f bank g G feel that he 
I i suggest a cure f 
mon ills, which } does not 

aus ne r breath con- 
jemns an Zz, and tr next 
i€ i s tnat the 10iIng a 
fine j 

Yes id” for 
t] g » 3 to pa 
any interest at all on bonds which 
the government gave to the | bank- 
ers ‘(in your own language) gratis 
Then, naturally, common _ sense 
would dictate that the government 
not give them the bonds in the 
first place Why cry about hav- 


“more interest,” after 
given them the 
good Samaritan, you 
why 


ing to pay 
you have 
pal? If, as a 
give your brother your shirt, 
deny him the pants? 

You would “reform the 
maybe; but you forget that 
cannot “reform”. a rattlesnake. De- 
capitation is the only remedy. 


banks, 
you 


princi- | 


You are digging about in mole 
hills, Mr. Patman. If you would 
find pay dirt, go to the heart of 
banking; go to Wall Street and 
tell us how they manipulate mon- 
credit, stock markets, com- 
modity exchanges. Who calls the 
turns? Who never loses in the 
gambling in the markets? 
did the Congress turn over to ras- 


ey, 


cals, bankers, the nation’s money, 
|} and entrust to them the circula- 





tion of its money? 


You are fighting windmills, 
the bankers happy because 
they know that you, Don Quixote- 
like, will ever charge but 


tank 
attack 


are 


never 


If Mr. Pa understands that 
bankers do create deposits on the 
credit of t United States, and 
if he thinks that they are 
given the principal, he said in 
that hearing of February, 1943, 
they o satisfied with 


tman 


he 
since 
e as 


ight to | 


us 


Why | 





and | 


| gress 





that and not have interest, w 


did he not say that they should | 


not create the money, they should 


not have the bonds, the Congress | 


is- 


should create the money, and 
sue no bonds? 


confronting the nation, and that 
issue is clear cut and squarely 
drawn: Shall the Congress issue 
all money into circulation and... 
| regulate the value, or, shall we let 


| the bankers do this to the great 
| injury of our economy? 





Why whip the devil around the} 


stump? Why did he not come out 
for the Lincoln course .. . (order- 
ing) the Treasury to give the gov- 
ernment deposit credit on the 
books of the Treasury for the $210 
billion needed to fight the war? 
ask, 


Again, and again, I “Why 


issue the bonds in payment for 
the banks’ doing what the Con- 
gress is under mandate to do 


. Let Con- 
into 


‘create the money’?” 

issue all money 
keep the people's 
cash and 


circu- 
deposit 


their 


lation, 
accounts, 
checks 


clear 


You have introduced 
columns the most important issue 


in youl 





Catholic Doctrines Said 





Sir: Mr. B. A. Younglove’s let- 
ters to the Observer, wherein he 
maintains that Catholics subs 

o certain beliefs which might af- 
fect their allegiance to the United 
States, are truly amazing. The 
amazement is prompted by the 
realization that a man who appar- 











ently claims to be a liberal does 
not agree with the particular Cath- 
lic bel ; which he cites as rea- 
sons why Catholics should be 
treated differently than other 
C Let's examine these 
doctrines and see whether they 
cast any doubt on Catholic citizen- 
ship 


The Church is superior to 
the State because the end 
4o which it tends the 
noblest of all ends. 


is 








My understanding of American 
political philosophy is this: Not 
only js every Church, as such, su- 
perior to the State, but every in- 
dividual person, as such, is als 
superior to the State. The State is 
the creature < people, not 
their master. Does Mr. Younglove 
believe tl ‘se of this, and 
that the superior to the 
Churcl the position of 
the totalitarian States. They al- 

vs claim to be superior to the 

irches, and then to everythin 
else, including the individual citi- 
zens. This question of natural, in- 
trinsic superiority in the order of 
being does not, of course, in any 
way imply that any Church has a 
right to dictate the affairs of state, 
any more than it implies that 
every individual person is a dicta- 
tor because. as a human being, he 
is superior to the State 

(2) The Pope has a right to 

annul (declare void) those 


laws or acts of government 
that would injure the salva- 
tion of souls or attack the 
natural rights of man. 


Free men have proclaimed the 
principle involved here at least 
since the time of Plato, who said 
that any law which is contrary to 
the laws of nature is void. This is 
ne of the cornerstones of human 
berty and the most effective bul- 





against tyranny. Amer 
held that men 
“inalienable rights” which 
government or man-made law 
rightfully deny. Every man 
ld has a right to declare 
law which violates this 
principle. Furthermore, the Con- 
stitution proclaims, in effect, that 
law valid which would “in- 
jure the salvation of souls.” This 
is implicit,in the guarantee of re- 
ligious freedom. Does Mr. Young- 
differ with this principle? 
believe the state has a 
natural rights 


icans 


ertain 
no 
can 
in the wor 


void any 


no 


is 


love 
Does 
right to “attack the 
of men"? Doubtless, it is the use 
of the word “Pope” which causes 
him to guestion and seemingly 





he 


| deny the whole principle of the 


have|a 


“inalienable 
shouldn't 


which 


thus 
man. Why 
have this right 
every man possesses? He not only 
has the right, but in his capacity 
s head of a Church he has a duty 
o declare such laws 
as does the leader 


natural and 
rights” of 
the Pope 


null and void, 
the 


or erat 


man of any Church. If Churche 
cannot speak out in iubinds of 
the natural rights of man, who 


can? 
(S$) The principal obligation of 
heads of state (if they are 
Catholic) is to practice the 


Catholic religion and, as 
they are in power, protect 
and defend it. 

It should be borne in mind that 


the quotation is from a manual 


for Catholic high schoo] students 





I should think that any 
religious man, regardless of de- 
nomination, would agree that his 


principal obligation would be the 
of his 


would feel obligated to protec 


oractice religion, an 


he 
and defend it whenever necessary 
whether he happened to be 
Iw 


fice or out of office yuld gla 





ly support a Protestant can 

for president if he stated that his 
principal obligation would be to 
practice his religion and protect 
and defend it. For this, I think 


he would be a better president 


In fact, if he should say that he 
would not do these things, I 
would hesitate to support him be- 
cause I believe he would be an 


extremely poor risk in any office. 
A man without spiritual or moral 
convictions is the man most to be 
feared in a position of trust or: 
power. 

(4) The State may tolerate dis- 
senting worships when these 
worships have acquired a 
sort of legal existence con- 
secrated by time and accord- 
ed by treaty or covenant. 

Does Mr. Younglove thing it 

un-American to tolerate dissenting 


iS 


worships? : 

(5) The State may not with- 
draw from the supreme rule 
of Christ. 

This statement should pose 

oblem for a Christian. Catholics, 

is true of every 
believe 


no 
pl 
nd I assume it 
Christian denomination, 


| that their Church teaches the doc- 


trines of Christ, the Son of God. I 
doubt that Christians of any de- 
nomination believe that any hu- 
man organization, be it a state or 
otherwise, can rightfully with- 
draw from God, as Soviet Russia 
has done, for example. 

(6) Civil laws are binding only 
on condition that they are 
not contrary to natural law 
or to positive divine law. 
Otherwise, they are entirely 
null and should not be 
obeyed. 

If Catholics are suspected be- 

cause they believe the government 


S. W. Adams, 2002 South First 
Street, Austin 4. 


Liberal for the People 


Sir: The Observer is a very re- 
freshing paper, wlth pungent news 
outside of the dry daily news of 
Texas. About your articles about 
“What is a Liberal”?—I consider 
myself a liberal. I have come to 
the conclusion to be a liberal, you 


don't have to be a leftist, a mid- 
dle of the roader like LBJ, or a 


rightist, but for the common men 
and w that produce the 
wealth of this country. 


men 


G 3 P. O. Box 


3294, Fort 


Witherspoon, 
Worth. 





Necessary 


s without power to violate the 
laws of nature (the “inalienable 
rights’ of man), or because they 
believe the government cannot 
re il “positive divine law,” then 
they have most Protestants and 
Jews in the same boat with them 
Any government that denies the 

nciy stated above, and thus 


laims the power to supercede 
“positive divine law” and the laws 
of nature government 
which I would refuse to pledge al- 


is a to 


€ ne If the Congress should 
pass a forbidding the observ- 
ance of the Ten Commandments, 

prohibi ting their being taught 


honor its decree be- 


cause I do not believe that any 
government is vested with that 
| power. If Mr. Younglove believes 
the s does have the power to 
laws, and that they 
A inding on the people. 
tl must favor Absolute 
Stateism, or totalitarianism in its 
most vicious form, without any 
restraints whatever on the powers 
f government or any protection 
fo iN al persons against the 
bust f tyranny. When people 
» claim to be liberals find 
th S s doubting such princi- 
ples as the one stated above, or 
questioning those who uphold 
such principles, is it any wonder 
| that so many people tend to equate 
| liberalism with totalitarianism? 


If liberalism has come to mean 


that principles such as those to 


which Mr. Younglove objects, and 
to wi:ich Catholics subscribe, are 


of doubtful validity, and that those 


who subscribe to such principles 
sho be questioned as to their 
allegiance, then it is time that all 


who believe in the 
srinciples upon which this coun- 





tr was founded all who be- 
lieve in the inherent dignity of 
man and the freedoms which we 
have thus far enjoyed should 


join together in opposition to 
liberalism 

Mr. Younglove has said, if 
Catholics consider themselves 
by the teachings of their 


a number of 


bound 


Church, “there are 
things they cannot decide for 
themselves.” Does it not occur to 


h must decide to be 
and daily decide to remain Catho- 
lics? We do so as freely as he de- 
cides not to be a Catholic. We de- 
cide be Catholics only because 
we “decide” that we believe the 
doctrines of the Church. They are 
our beliefs. We who share these 
beliefs are the Church. The only 
compulsion exercised upon us in 
the same compulsion exercised 
upon Mr. Younglove, namely, that 
of our own consciences. Would this 
liberalism deny us the right to 
follow the dictates of our con- 
sciences? 
Callan 
Austin. 


that we 


to 
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